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FROM THE EDITORS——  —_—_—— 


DROUGHT DEPLETES WPA FUNDS 


Drought is no new word in our vocabulary. Its hot breath 

has singed our crops and grasses repeatedly. So, it is especially 

unfortunate that, after the unparalleled devastation of 1934, 

the Federal government should not have lifted drought preven- 
tion from the realm of experiment into practice. 

That the new white plague sweeping our farmlands is 
critical, has been acknowledged. The government has declared 
it will set aside funds from the W.P.A, and the Resettlement 
Administration to care for the stricken farmers. But Congress 
could not have anticipated this emergency and if it deemed a 
billion and a half dollars sufficient for the present needs of our 
works relief army, how will these latter be provided for? 

Clearly, the situation demands a special session of Con- 
gress. It is imperative to appropriate new funds to rehabilitate 
the pauperized farmers in new localities, subsidize them for 
their wind-wasted lands and finally to launch a gigantic co- 
ordinated national program of land conservation and drought 
and flood control. 


JULES KORCHIEN AMONG 10 FIRED FOR ORGANIZATION 


Jules Korchien, National Secretary of the FAECT, and nine 
other active union members were fired from the New York 
City Parks Department WPA Project for participating in a sit- 
down strike. The strike was voted by the architectural, en- 
gineering and clerical employees as a protest against the threat 
of dismissals, the rescinding of vacations and sick-leave, the 
continuance of the six-day week and the refusal of officials to 
meet employee grievance committees. 

Over 250 technical employees engaged in the sit-down 
strike but only the ten most active members were fired. The 
WPA officials have taken the position that the stoppage was 
a strike against the government, that it is therefore within 
their discretion to fire whom they please. 

The right to organize has been affirmed and reiterated by 
the Administration but the right to organize is meaningless 
without the right to strike. The discretionary “right to fire” 
claimed by the WPA officials is simply a defense of the black- 
list for active union members. 

Recognizing the case as a breach of civil liberties, the 
Civil Liberties Union has taken up the case and will be repre- 
sented by the noted attorney Arthur Garfield Hays and Hyman 
Glickstein of the Knickerbocker Democratic Club. 


All chapters are urged to continue their active protest by 
letter and telegram to WPA officials in N. Y. and Washington. 


PAY YOUR DUES! 


A nation that sends its armies into the field minus rifles, 
minus ammunition, minus means of transportation and com- 
munication, can hardly expect much success on the battlefield. 

Nor can we in the Federation expect broad victories in our 
fight for security, better wages and working conditions when 
our forces are hampered by insufficient funds. 

The dues have been increased. The new black and white 
stamps for dues and national organizer assessments are being 
issued this month. What will we get in return? 

They will give us increased facilities. It will mean— 

A national organizer on constant duty in the field; 

New Federation chapters in cities from coast to coast; 
But more than that, it will mean—a Federation, broader 
in scope, more effective in its demands, and of greater 
service to the technical man. 
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FREE BULLETIN 

Beginning this month, New York Chapter will send each of 
its members a copy of the BULLETIN gratis. By referendum 
vote, the chapter has instituted a dues system of $1 per month 
for all members earning more than $21 a week. Those earning 
less will pay 50c and students and unemployed will pay 25c. 

For each dues-paying member, the chapter will remit 15c 
per capita tax to the National Office and 10c to the BULLETIN. 

All other chapters, by decision of the last National Con- 
vention, will forward 50¢ from the initiation fee of each new 
member to the BULLETIN for a six-month subscription. 

_ The campaign for annual subscriptions among our present 

membership must continue unabated. 


‘GUILD AND FEDERATION CONTINUE JOINT ACTION 


Since the last announcement of our proposals for amalga- 
mation of the Federation with the Architectural Guild of Amer- 
ica, no formal action has been taken by the Guild’s Executive 
Committee. The question is still in the stage of discussion. 

In the meantime, however, joint actions by the Guild and 
the New York Chapter of the Federation give indications of the 
increased power and prestige that would result from the formal 
merging of the two organizations. The Guild and Federation 
are now carrying on joint action on the layoff of ten members 
belonging to both organizaions from the New York Parks 
Project. At the same time, joint committees representing both 
organizations are meeting with the New York Housing Author- 
ity and Architects to determine wages and hours for all future 
housing projects and with the local WPA Administrator to de- 
termine prevailing wages on WPA. 

Unity of the Guild and Federation would not mean the 
superseding of one by the other. It would mean rather an or- 
ganization stronger than both the Guild or the Federation in- 
divid: 4iy. It would mark an important step toward the 
eventual merging of the hundreds of similar employee technical 
organizations in the country and the achievement of really great 
gains in the economic field. 


EXPERIENCE WANTED 


Why organize students into the Federation? The advertise- 
ment below which appeared in a recent issue of the Architec- 
tural Forum makes the whole issue dramatically clear. 


Experience wanted: 

A university of New Hampshire gradute, 35, with a 
B.S. degree and four years of training in architecture, de- 
sires experience from apprenticeship. Any location and a 
bare subsistence wage would be welcome. 

For further information please write 

(name omitted) 


Similar notices appear regularly in other architectural 
magazines all applying for work at no salary or at a “bare 
subsistence wage.” It is no doubt true that the applicants need 
a job badly. It must be equally true that they misunderstand 
the significance of what they are doing. It is nevertheless clear 
that they hurt themselves. When college gradutes accept 4 
pittance for skilled work, they in effect underbid other qualified 
draftsmen and so reduce the wage standards of the entire pro- 
fession. 

For this reason the Federation undertakes to organize all 
draftsmen, architects and engineers, students and apprentices, 
so that it can establish and maintain decent wage standards 
for all. 
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AN RA. SUGGESTS SOME CHANGES IN THE 


WHAT IS AN ARCHITECT? 


HE University of the State of New 

York has little difficulty in defining 
the title “Architect.” 

He is simply a man who is expert in 
“the application of the art and science 
of construction based upon the prin- 
ciples of mathematics, aesthetics and the 
physical sciences.” He is a man who is 
able to perform professional services 
such as “consultation, investigation, eval- 
uation, planning, design including aes- 
thetic and structural design, responsible 
supervision of building, in connection 
with any private or public buildings, 
structures or projects, or the equipment 
or utilities thereof, wherein the safe- 
guarding of life, health or property is 
concerned or involved.” 

When I first read the little orange 
book in which this excerpt appears, I 
was filled with admiration: what men 
there are in this wonderful America! 
How marvelous that we can make laws 
whose simple demand is that one be a 
modern Leonardo, which is to say, a 
laboratory full of technicians in addition 
to a studio full of artists, to say nothing 
of being, at the same time, a full time 
philosopher (for the “science” of zs- 
thetics is a requirement). As I said, I 
was filled with admiration that such 
people existed. I, inveterate optimist, 
booster of America, had never dreamt it. 
Yet, it was true—here on the one hand 
was the definition; on the other was a 
New York telephone book with a listing 
of thousands of names under the caption 
“Architects.” What a nation of Titans! 

This burst of enthusiasm was of a 
purely transitory nature and rapidly 
turned to despair when I reread the 
paragraph subjectively. I wanted to be 
an architect! I, in other words, wanted 
to be a combination of Gallileo (mathe- 
matics), Leonardo (zstheties), Bacon 
(physical sciences). I wanted to be an 
architect—I was a fool! 

In the end, I rationalized. Buildings 
are being built; these men who design 
them (many I know personally and they 
are not geniuses) are apparently evad- 
ing the law. I, too, will evade the law. 
The modus operandi is to convince some- 
One that I am qualified, that I am a 
genius. 

Which, however, I found quite un- 
necessary. 


“BOARD MORE REALISTIC 
THAN LAW 


I found that the Board of Examiners 
Was a little more realistic than the law, 
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for the examination questions demanded 
that one have a cursory knowledge of a 
lot of things and no fundamental knowl- 
edge of any of them. Implicit in the 
questions, it struck me, was the belief 
that the applicant for registration would 
always find a staff of experts to lean 
upon. Conversations with those “in the 
know” tended to prove that my analysis 
was correct. The board expects you to 
be familiar with, not expert in the “art 
and science, etc.,” in order that you can 
understand and coordinate the work of 
experts. 


If this is true, then that section of the 
law defining the practice of architecture 
needs modification. It should read, “a 
person practices architecture who is 
able to perform the work of organizing 
or coordinating such work as... . etc.” 


This understanding of the law seems 
to be sound. It recognizes the obvious 
fact that as technique in an industrial- 
ized society improves, specialization of 
function must take place; that collective 
work takes the place of individual work 
and that the term architect does not 
mean a jack-of-all-trades, but a person 
or a group who supervise, manage and 
coordinate the work. For example, 
Toscanini and his orchestra. 

Now if this is the case I would main- 
tain that the architectural schools as 
presently organized do not provide bet- 
ter training than (in some cases not as 
good training as) the offices. This is 
naturally a debatable point; colleges 
differ, some are worse than others— 
offices differ, some are terrible. 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE vs. SCHOOL 
TRAINING 


The offices claim that they are in close 
contact with actual job conditions; men 
in the office, therefore, are trained in 
practical organizational work. The 
schools claim that they provide a 
rounded, theoretical training, that office 
training is lopsided, tending toward 
specialization rather than rounded ex- 
perience. The offices reply that school- 
trained men receive a training that fits 
them for only one practical job, that of 
tracer. The debate can and often does 
become acrimonious. 

Both, of course, are right once it is 
realized that theory without practice is 
futile, and vice versa. 


I believe that because there is a real 
doubt as to the worth of present-day 
scholastic training (proven by the fact 
that many of our major schools are 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION LAW 


By PERCIVAL GOODMAN 


frantically attempting to change their 
training methods—Columbia, Harvard, 
etc.—as well as by the fact that many 
of our best architects received no 
school training—Sullivan, Wright, Good- 
hue) it is improper for the State Board 
to grant that school training is of more 
value than office training. The facts do 
not substantiate it. 

To my mind, the present law giving 
greater credit to school training than 
office training is in practice a discrim- 
inatory measure quite contrary to our 
democratic principles. It puts great ob- 
stacles in the way of those who cannot 
afford the expense of college training 
and favors many who hardly need it— 
the children of the rich. When the State 
will provide free architectural training 
schools it may then be reasonable to re- 
quire a degree as a prerequisite to tak- 
ing the licensing examination. At pres- 
ent, to my knowledge, there is not a 
single free college in New York State 
which offers a degree in architecture. 

The law should be amended in favor 
of equal examinations for all. Let the 
examination itself determine whether a 
person deserves the title Architect. 

Also, I would propose scrapping the 
perfectly idiotic system in vogue now 
requiring applicants to take all examina- 
tions over again if they fail in more 
than one subject. 


EXAMINATION SYSTEM UNFAIR 


It is patent that if an examination is 
well rounded, the questions being care- 
fully selected, and the applicant answers 
them correctly, one can reasonably as- 
sume that he is adequately familiar with 
the subject. Requiring that he repeat 
several subjects because of his failure 
in another subject is pointless, for should 
he forget his knowledge in between 
examinations, there is certainly no 
guarantee that once examinations are 
passed he will not forget again. If the 
licensing board wants to be sure that the 
answers are not based on “cram” knowl- 
edge, if the board wants to be sure that 
architects won’t forget in what year 
S. Sophia was built or how to find the 
bending moment of a beam, they would 
face the difficult job of giving surprise 
examinations every few years to all 
members of the profession. It would be 
an interesting experiment and I, for one, 
would like to see the answer paper of, 
say, Mr. Bannister (Sec’y. of the N, Y. 
State Board of Examiners) when asked 
to design a reinforced concrete footing 
given such-and-such a loading, etc. 
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STEEL 


THE PRESS—THE MAN ON THE JOB—THE C.1I.O. 


Unionize steel! With this slogan, the Committee for Industrial Organization opens its half million dollar cam- 
paign. The funds will be raised by ten large industrial unions of the A. F. of L. 


John L. Lewis, CIO leader, says, ‘‘We know.... 


that so long as millions of other industrial workers are 


without economic and political freedom, a condition exists which is a menace to our freedom.”’ 
The five billion dollar steel trust denounces the CIO. It defends the industry’s traditional ‘‘open shop.’’ It 


asserts the right of workers NOT to organize 
form of dues. In one day, it spent an estimated 
ing that workers have been ‘‘fleeced’’? to pay for the steel campaign. Its even greater resources, 


(2). It villifies unions which levy a tribute on its members in the 
half million dollars for full-page ‘‘ads’’ in 375 newspapers charg- 


built on the 


labor of 500,000 steel workers, will be used to preserve its fortress of power. 


Below are two press clippings. 


company union official. We print further a letter from the heart o 


CIO and its purposes, 


THE PRESS: 


(From the N. Y. Times) 
WORKERS DENOUNCE UNION 


Republic Steel Employees at Birming- 
ham Ask State Protection 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., July 7.—Open 
defiance of John L. Lewis’s campaign to 
bring them within the ranks of his in- 
dustrial union was voiced today by sev- 
eral hundred employees of the Republic 
Steel Corporation in a mass meeting. 

After numerous speakers had de- 
nounced the union and lauded an em- 
ploye representation plan, the meeting 
adopted a resolution serving notice the 
men will “protest any trespassing on our 
rights as American citizens by outsidees 
in any attempt to force us into their or- 
ganizations, or to pay any monetary 
tribute for that which we are already 
getting.” 

Meeting in a hall upon which hung 
signs condemning the union and warning 
against agitators, those present heard 
an employe speaker label as a “lie” the 
Lewis statement that the employe rep- 
resentation plan was run by the com- 


pany. 


(From the Union News Service) 


PITTSBURGH.—How company union 
experience convinced him of the need 
for real labor organization, was told by 
John J. Mullen, elected employe repre- 
sentative of the Clairton works of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., upon the 
occasion of his refusal to run for re- 
election as plant chairman. 

Ever since the employe representa- 
tion plan was started at the Clairton 
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works, Mullen has been an elected offi- 
cer, first as secretary and in the last 
two years as chairman of employee rep- 
resentatives. 


Telling of years of effort on the part 
of himself and his associates to use the 
company plan for improvement of wages 
and conditions, he said: “We have been 
blocked at every turn by the evident in- 
tention of the management to confine 
negotiations to just ‘talking things 
over.” 

“We have realized more and more 
that the machinery established under 
the plan is ineffective for the winning 
of any request that is of more than 
minor importance; that the management 
retains control securely in its hands at 
all points; and that the employes, with- 
out independent organization apart 
fro mmanagement, lack the real bar- 
gaining power that genuine labor or- 
ganization has brought to workers in 
other industries.” 


THE MAN ON THE JOB: 


Editor, the BULLETIN :— 


| panatile give you much idea of the 
number of technical men in steel here 
on such short notice. There are four large 
plants in the Youngstown district—the 
Republic, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
Carnegie-Illinois and the Sharon Steel 
Corporation. Republic employs 3,500 to 
4,000 men. There are about 40 in the 
Metallurgical Dept., 30 in the Chemical 
labs., 50 in the Engineering Dept., and 
10 in a research group. All of these are 
not graduate engineers by any means. 
In this hangs a tale—the competition be- 
tween graduate and non-graduate tech- 


One reveals the subtle hand of the steel barons. The other quotes a former 
f steel in Pennsylvania and a review of the 


nicians at the lowest possible wage. 

At Republic, a college graduate starts 
at 50c an hour. Even those with quite a 
few years experience may do likewise. 
Plants in the neighborhood pay slightly 
higher. At Republic, they may work up 
to 75¢ an hour after years of experience. 
Many prefer to remain on an hourly 
rate rather than accept one of the miser- 
ably low-salaried jobs. 

Hours are nominally about eight per 
day, six days a week, but most put in 
more—ten and upwards in the metallur- 
gical department. In times of stress, 
they put in many more, 24 hours being 
not unheard of even during the N. R. A. 
days. Of course, there is no pay for over- 
time, overtime as cuch not existing. The 
holidays are three in number in the steel 
game—Christmas, the Fourth of July and 
Labor Day—without pay, of course. The 
salaried men get two weeks vacation with 
pay and Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
day. But 90 per cent of the men doing 
technical work are not in this class. The 
tendency and practice is to keep them on 
an hourly basis with accompanying lay- 
offs, and all the rest. Recently a one- 
week vacation with pay was granted em- 
ployees with five years’ faithful experi- 
ence but the number receiving this was 
negligible what with the tenure clause 
and all the ifs, ands and buts. 

The technicians are victims along 
with the rest of the workers of untold 
indignities, economic, mental and phys- 
ical, heaped upon them without cessa- 
tion. At Republic, they must buy their 
own safety shoes, work gloves and work 
clothes, ruined at a great rate in the 
smoke and flame. They must eat in 4 
monopoly lunch-room concession on the 
premises which takes full advantage of 
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its favored position. They are subject 
to Community Chest pressure, Group In- 
surance pressure, and Safety pressure. 
This last means nothing more than: 
“Be careful, you damn fool, because we 
are not going to fix anything that costs 
money so long as we can get away with- 
out doing it, if then.” And the Company 
Union. So much has been written about 
this, and it is so well understood that 
more need not be said except that it is 
dying rapidly, even in its artificial form. 
The men vote (to hold their jobs) for 


C.l.0. DRIVES ON KING STEEL 


ISTORIC HOMESTEAD, scene of the 
massacre of steel workers during the 
steel strike of 1892, reechoed this week 
to the opening guns of the drive for 
unionization of the steel mills by the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 


The C.I.0., composed of twelve power- 
ful trade unions representing more than 
one-third of the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
headed by John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, is committed 
to the principle that the only effective 
means of organization of the workers in 
‘such industries as rubber, auto, radio, 
lumber and steel lies in vertical or in- 
dustrial organization. 


_ Workers in these industries comprise 
the bulk of American Labor. Were they 
added to the trade-union movement, that 
movement would be immeasureably 
strenigthened. On the other hand, so long 
is these workers remain unorganized, so 
long as the American Federation of 
Labor speaks for only three million of 
40,000,000 workers in America, just 
9 long will the trade-union movement in 
imerica be weak in the face of reaction. 
As Lewis put it in a speech over a na- 
ional network last week, “There is but 
ne other fundamental motive which the 
ommittee for Industrial Organization 
is for organizing the steel industry. It 
to protect the members of our own or- 
izations. We know, although we are 
e¢ men and women, that so long as 


thout economic and political freedom, 
tondition exists which is a menace to 
' freedom.” : 


What does the C.I.0. mean by “indus- 
al unionism” and why have its proj- 
oe plans aroused so much opposition 
d animosity among Old Guard leaders 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Beally the group headed by William 


ndustrial unionism” would mean the 
anization of all the workers in one 
ht and ultimately in one industry into 

anion. Thus the new Auto Workers 


the most incompetent, disfavored mem- 
ber of their group and forget about it. 

Organization? There is none at pres- 
ent in the Youngstown district for tech- 
nical workers. Many are willing, many 
are anxious, some need education. But 
the spectre of company espionage hangs 
over them. They think of their families 
and their jobs. “If only someone, some 
organization, would take hold of the 
thing and bring it about,” seems to be 
the general attitude. 

They wait. And meanwhile the com- 


Industrial Union, A. F. of L., represents 
all the plant men regardless of their 
type of work. 


Were the A. F. of L. Old Guard to 
have its way, organization would be con- 
ducted on a craft basis. Sheet metal 
workers in one shop would be organized 
in one union. Welders in the same shop 
would be organized in a second union, 
the office staff in a third, and so on. 
That such organization leads to con- 
fusion and conflicts over jurisdiction 
may be illustrated by the following item, 
clipped from the daily newspapers: 


“Alleged failure to keep a strike 
agreement brought orders for one union 
to picket another today. Members of 
Paper Box Makers’ Union, Local 18,239, 
were to march in front of office of the 
Paper Box Drivers’ Union, Local 27, at 
41 Union Square. Both are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor.” 

It is obvious that members of both 
unions have a strong common interest. 
Such difficulties would have been elim- 
inated had the two unions been combined 
into an industrial union. 


A second objection raised to craft 
unionism is based on the type of work 
in the mass-production industries. Craft 
distinctions break down when one 
worker places washers on cars on the 
assembly line, his mate places bolts over 
them and a third man tightens the bolts. 
Since it is impossible to classify the men 
according to crafts and to organize them 
on this basis, the only solution is that of 
industrial organization which does not 
tolerate such distinctions. 

At present, the craft unions control 
the A. F. of L. If the C.1.0. campaign is 
successful and the new unions are ad- 
mitted to the A. F. of L., the balance of 
power would pass to these new indus- 
trial organizations. That is the reason 
for the opposition of the Old Guard 
craft union leaders. 

The steel barons of Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Birmingham have openly 
declared war on the C.I.0O. and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 


panies arm. Guns and ammunition. 
These are words so often heard that they 
lose their meaning. Until one has seen 
with his own eyes guns and ammunition 
being brought into his own plant. The 
sensation is electrifying. And immedi- 
ately an undercurrent of muttering 
spreads through the plant. 

Organize! Organize quickly! The men 
look vaguely to something called a 
union. Whatever it is—it will now be 
the Industrial Union—let it come quickly. 
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Tin workers, which will issue union 
cards to the steel workers. In a paid 
advertisement in 875 newspapers 
throughout the United States, the steel 
magnates through their Iron and Steel 
Institute have stated that “collective 
bargaining was already in effect” in 
company unions supported by them and 
that “union organization activities. by 
outsiders will not be permitted.” 


Nor do matters rest there. Strike- 
breakers, tear gas and guns have been 
imported into the steel areas. The Jones 
&Laughlin Corporation, already indicted 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
for earlier dismissals of active unionists, 
was reported to have fired thirty men 
following an organizational mass meet- 
ing. 

In Steubenville, Ohio, Claude Kramer, 
an organizer of the Steel Workers Or- 
ganization Committee, was kidnapped 
by eight men and run out of town. They 
seized him at his hotel, went through his 
belongings and confiscated all his papers. 


This opposition has not stopped the 
C.I.0.’s drive. As an editorial in Union 
News, the organ of the C.I.0., puts it: 

“But American labor has now taken 
up the challenge. It has set its hand 
to the plow and will not turn back. 
Peacefully and legally, but with the ut- 
most determination, the unions of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
and all others interested in the organ- 
ization of the mass-production indusries 
have set under way a movement that 
company threats and violence can no 
more turn back than King Canute could 
turn back the tide. 

And a_ second editorial concludes: 
“Feudal barons fought many a retreat- 
ing battle before the advancing forces 
of modern industrialism. Steel feudalism, 
too, has much fight in it before it passes 
into the limbo of history. But pass it 
will, as surely as modern industry pro- 
duces the working class of people whose 
only protection against exploitation is 
labor organization.” 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


HE question has often been asked 

“Why should workers and more ex- 
plicitly trade unions be anything but 
remotely interested in the problems of 
the unemployed?” Since trade union 
workers, whether manual or mental, are 
sufficiently concerned with their own 
problems of keeping their jobs and fight- 
ing the tendency for wages to seek star- 
vation levels, why should they assume 
the additional burden of supporting the 
campaign of the unemployed to secure 
jobs. 

This, the sharpest, longest and most 
notable depression in American history 
has taught labor some valuable lessons. 
Aside from the reminder to labor that 
it can never be assured of economic secu- 
rity without the safeguards of special 
social legislation, it has brought home to 
the white collar workers that their ex- 
clusiveness as “aristrocrats of labor” 
was a myth. It has established finally 
and conclusively that all classes of la- 
bor are subject to the vicissitudes of the 
economic system and that only organ- 
ization on an economic basis in trade 
unions can prevent the utter debasement 
of the American wage standard. That 
even economic organization is felt to be 
inadequate to stave off the attacks of 
the big employer is attested to by the 
ferment in labor circles and rising senti- 


ment for independent political action; 
i. e., a Farmer-Labor Party. 

One needs no magical powers of logic 
to find a link between the employed and 
the unemployed. Falling wages can al- 
ways be traced directly to the unem- 
ployment situation, for the economic law 
of supply and demand is ever at work 
in the labor market as well as the prod- 
uct market. 

In so-called normal times when there 
exists a temporary balance between the 
supply and demand of products, all of 
labor is theoretically employed (although 
history shows that there always has been 
a substantial percentage of workers in 
the best of times who could not find full 
time employment). With the onset of 
crises, men are laid off by employers due 
to over-production and _ over-stocked 
shelves. Immediately the supply of labor 
exceeds the demand and the value of 
labor declines. Unless they are organized 
in trade unions, workers begin to under- 
bid each other to obtain jobs, and to 
this process there is no limit. This is 
glaringly true of technical men. Form- 
erly earning on an average of $75 to 
$100 and often $150 weekly, their wages 
today are as little as an individual is 
willing to take to avoid starvation. 

With the stabilization of the number 
of unemployed in the region of twelve 


NEW YORK LICENSING “PREP” SCHOOL 


In February of this year, the New 
York Chapter broke new ground with 
the inauguration of a preparatory school 
presenting six courses for the New York 
State architect’s registration examina- 
tion. The venture has been pre-eminent- 
ly successful. — Thirty-eight students 
paid the tuition fees and enthusiastically 
endorsed this experiment in technical 
education. The student body was div- 
ided in the various classes as follows: 


No. of 
Students 


Architectural practice and building laws 14 


Mechanical equipment — — — — — — 19 
Materials and methods of construction — 17 
Structure<eesizgn — — —- -— -— oO 26 
Histor, ychitecture — — — — — — 11 
Architectixa. design and composition- — 14 

The teachers faced an interesting 


problem. They felt the need for a tech- 
nical school where facts could be pres- 
ented vividly, where social and economic 
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background could be given its proper 
importance and where the role of the 
Federation as a trade-union would not 
be submerged in a sea of dates, formulas 
and diagrams. Yet, their main job was 
to prepare the students for a particular 
examination in a short time. How well 
they succeeded is indicated by the fact 
that each class grew since its inception 
—some doubled their original atten- 
dance. 


As a financial venture, the school has 
emerged with flying colors — the rent 
was paid, a great deal of equipment was 
bought, discounts were returned to the 
students and a substantial sustaining 
fund was established. 


This summer, the school is conducting 
classes in public speaking, life drawing 
and water color. All of the previous sub- 
jects will be repeated in the fall supple- 


millions over the last four years it was 
a simple matter to force upon labor a 
substandard wage level. When the Works 
Progress Administration, the govern- 
ment’s solution for unemployment, at- 
tempted to set a $19 to $94 wage scale 
for skilled and unskilled labor, the un- 
employed protested vociferously through 
their organizations. But most trade 
unions were caught napping and ignored 
the W.P.A. almost completely. 


The consequences in private industry 
were instantaneous. Employers, seeing 
that architects and engineers were sell- 
ing their services for $15 to $25 per 
week generously offered two or three 
dollars more per week for their technical 
men, After all, why pay $50 or $75 when 
one could pay $25 or $30? 


But the trade unions, though for a 
time dormant, are rising to the occasion. 
The last year has been spotted with 
strikes of WPA employees of all cate- 
gories in protest against the low wage. 
And privately employed workers are 
joining them, realizing the threat such 
wages exert on their own. Finally, trade 
unions are becoming more aware that 
only by organizing unemployed sections 
and demanding jobs for them at union 
wages, can they safeguard their own 
interests. 


mented by additional courses to be de- 
termined by a questionnaire which has 
been sent to all members. 


What has the school actually accom- 
plished? Some thirty-eight students 
have learned, in addition to their courses 
—the meaning of the Federation pro- 
gram to technical employees. Many non- 
members have joined. The teachers have 
presented technical subjects in a realis- 
tic manner and related them to present 
day problems. Two outlines have been 
mimeographed and sold. Structural De- 
sign, by Brother Kandell, and History 
of Architecture, by Brother Creighton 
are now available. 


Other chapters may well follow New 
York’s lead in this field. Harry Pollack, 
business manager of the school, will be 
glad to communicate with any chapter 
about details of the school’s operation. 
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for its members with enviable results. 


its men as much as $2,000. 


MUR government still classifies the un- 
employed as so many tag numbers 
instead of as human beings. Hence it is 
not difficult to understand that private 
employment agencies can flourish within 
he protective shadow of the law and 
prey on the misfortunes of their fel- 
low men. 
_ A close inspection of their application 
blanks reveals (amid the clauses of 
“mutual understanding”) your agree- 
ment to pay certain definite percentages 
of your annual salary to the agency. 
For most agencies in the State of New 
York this percentage is 3% on a salary 
of less than $3,000 per year, 34%% on 
$3,000 per year, and more as the salary 
goes up. This is printed in such fine 
type that to read it almost requires a 
magnifying glass. These clauses of 
“mutual understanding” show, among 
other things of interest, some new defi- 
nitions of such words as “temporary” 
and “permanent.” For instance, you will 
find that, “unless otherwise understood,” 
any position accepted will be understood 
to be permanent. Now, if you accept a 
position of, say, $3,000 per year (if you 
ive lucky enough to get one like that) 


NEW DECLARATION 


Editor, the BULLETIN :— 

Soon we shall be celebrating, in one 
ashion or another, America’s most sig- 
ificant holiday—Independence Day. On 
hat date—July 4th—one hundred and 
ixty years ago, fifty-five of the boldest 
Pirits of the times heeded the advice to 
Aang together or hang separately,” and 
8ned and published to the world their 
eclaration of Independence, dissolving 
it POLITICAL connection between the 
ates and Great Britain. 

Thus, they brought forth on this con- 
ment, as Lincoln expressed it “a new 
*410n, conceived in liberty and dedica- 
*d to the proposition that all men are 
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THE EMPLOYMENT AGENCY RACKET 


you will have to pay 3%% of three 
thousand, which is $105, in four equal 
installments during the first four weeks 
of your employment regardless of how 
long the job will last. 

The agency application further states, 
“T understand in connection with the 
above terms, (a) that if I relinquish of 
my own free will, or am discharged 
through fault of my own from any posi- 
tion secured through ........... SERVICE 
AGENCY, or if I fail to report for work 
after having accepted a position, I will 
pay SERVICE AGENCY the 
full placement commission; (b) that my 
engagement “ON TRIAL” in connection 
with a permanent position does not alter 
the charges applying to a permanent 
position.” If you should lose your job 
immediately after you get it, the per- 
centage will still be the same. As it 
happens, some seasonal jobs last on the 
average of three months. If you are 
fired by that time, the agency still gets 
the $105 or a total of 14% up to the 
time of the layoff. 

Another part of the contract that you 
sign with the agency states that unless 
you are willing to carry out this con- 


created equal.” 


And now, again, as in 1863, we are en- 
gaged in another great civil conflict, 
“testing whether that nation, or any na- 
tion so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure.” And it is none the less a 
conflict because it is not being waged 
with bayonets, bullets and bombs. Rather 
is it a conflict of ideas, waged on the 
economic field, with more deadly and 
devastating weapons than bombs, bul- 
lets and bayonets. 

Worst of all, this conflict is prolonged 
solely because of ignorance on the part 
of all the combatants—sublime ignor- 
ance on the side of the House of Have, 


By GEORGE HENRY 


In the following article, a Federation man describes his recent experiences with several employment agencies. 
Much more might have been added, but the chief injustices and abuses practiced by the agencies stand out. 

What can the Federation do in this situation? Without question the only satisfactory solution is union control 
of hiring halls. All unions have, in fact, always made this issue one of their central demands. It will be recalled, for 
instance, that the epic struggle of the Maritime Federation of the West Coast revolved precisely about this central issue. 

While we continue to organize, however, toward this objective, there is much that we can do in the meantime. 
By creating public protest and sentiment against the injustices of this system, we can remove many of its worst 
abuses. In addition, we have the immediate and practical program of building up our own employment service. The 
British Association of Shipbuilding and Engineering Draftsmen has for many years conducted just such a service 


Our own chapters, too, have registered marked success in this program. The New York Chapter has during 
the past few weeks succeeded in placing no less than 50 men through its own employment office thus saving 


Every member should register with his chapter employment bureau and should in addition inform it of any 
openings for technical men known to him. 


tract to the letter and pay the per- 
centage demanded during the first four 
weeks of your employment, the Agency 
reserves the right to demand from your 
employer that he make such deductions 
from your salary. 

But to fully crown their unexampled 
audacity in exploiting the unemployed 
professional and technical men, these 
agencies legally demand in their clauses 
that if you should find a position with 
any company to which they have refer- 
red you within the period of one year 
after your first introduction to such com- 
pany, the same percentages and the 
same conditions of their rake-off apply. 

Some employers will not even bother 
to interview the applicant for a job, un- 
less he can identify himself as having 
come directly from such an employment 
agency. This may be indicative of col- 
lusion. That such an employer “gets a 
split,” it is impossible to prove. Again, 
other cases have come to my attention 
where the representative of the Agency 
confidentially whispered, “most fellows 
really pay a little more than called for 
in the schedule.” 


as well as on the side of the House of 
Want. For all of us some time, and 
most of us all the time, fail to realize 
that, economically, society is a homo- 
geneous organism, and not a _hetero- 
geneous collection of irresponsible in- 
dividuals. 

Man does not, indeed, live by bread 
alone, but neither can he live without it. 
And those unalienable rights of all men 
—Life; Liberty; the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness—will be attainable only when the 
ability and opportunity of each to pro- 
cure his full share, as a member of the 
community, of the socially created in- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE STUDENT CHEMIST 


N° person who understands the impor- 
tance of unionization in the fight for 
security can underestimate the necessity 
for organization of both recent gradu- 
ates and students in training. For un- 
less they are reached young and educated, 
these people form an ever-growing re- 
servoir of cheap labor to be utilized by 
employers at the expense of union labor 
working at union wages. 

This truth has been recognized by the 
Federation. Indeed, at the Rochester 
convention discussions were held which 
were embodied in an endorsement of 
the American Youth Act. 

But the students of N. Y. Chapter 
have gone a step further. At Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, a group of young 
members published a nine-page pamphlet 
on the problems facing the young chem- 
ist and the program presented by the 
Federation. 

What are these problems? As the 
Pratt student puts it, “to get a job, re- 
ceive a fair wage and to learn something 
at his work so that he can advance in 
industry.” 

How did these problems originate? 
The pamphlet illustrates statistically the 
rapid increase of chemists in the field. 
It is estimated for example that “3,000 
chemical students graduate each year in 
the United States.” Added to this influx 
are the great numbers forced out of 
their jobs by centralization of plants, 
speedup, mergers of research labora- 
tories, rationalization of labor and the 


introduction of labor-saving machinery. 

Nor need the quest for such examples 
go very far. To quote the pamphlet: 
“The United Fruit Company has taken 
a man off the docks to make the mixes 
for insecticide analysis; Fleischmann’s 
distillery, a subsidiary of J. P. Morgan’s 
Standard Brands Corporation, takes 
men with chemical training out of the 
plant to do sampling, operate ma- 
chines and read microscope reports.” 

As an illustration of the use of vol- 
unteer student labor to decrease the 
wages and standards of experienced 
men, the pamphlet declares: “Paid tech- 
nicians in one large hospital in New 
York City get from $11.00 to $30.00 a 
week, The $30.00 was the pay of the 
laboratory chief. In another hospital, 
only three of its thirty-three technicians 
received any pay at all due to the 
‘volunteer’ system. Volunteers are grad- 
uate chemists who are persuaded to 
work without pay for experience. In an- 
other case, a technician’s salary of $20 
per week was reduced to $11 when two 
volunteers were taken on.” 

“One of the agencies which supplies 
volunteers for diagnostic tests, analysis, 
the production of vaccines, toxins, 
toxoids and research work is Hunter 
(Woman’s) College Employment Bu- 
reau. In this manner women technicians 
are utilized to force down salaries. The 
seriousness of this volunteer system is 
shown by the fact that one-third of the 
2,000 technicians employed in public and 


By GEORGE GARVEY 


private hospitals as well as by the city 
and state boards of health receive no 
pay at all!” 

How then can the Federation aid the 
young chemist in his fight for security? 
The pamphlet points out the success of 
the Federation in placing men in private 
industry and on WPA, in initiating 
and pushing projects for technical men, 
in urging legislation which would pro- 
tect the consumer and simultaneously 
provide employment for chemists. These 
are made possible only by the guiding 
principle of the Federation, i.e., union- 
ization. The success of these policies is 
indicated by the fact that “within the 
past six months 220 chemists in the 
N. Y. chapter obtained employment. 
Today less than 8% of the chapter’s 
chemists are unemployed.” 

“The Federation will mean more 
security for you. By joining hands with 
all other technical men you can _ best 
defend your interests. If you think you 
may make a discovery, here is an organ- 
ization which is pressing legislation that 
will guarantee the chemist a recompense 
for his work. Through the Federation, 
you can meet engineers and chemists 
who may give you much needed technical 
advice and information. But above and 
beyond all this is the basic program of 
the Federation, i.e., to improve the eco- 
nomic position of the wage-earning 
chemist. No man can criticize this prac- 
tical objective, and nothing can stop 
it from succeeding except you.” 


PHILADELPHIA SPIKES OVERTIME IN G. E. 


By eliminating overtime, the Federa- 
tion in Philadelphia has established it- 
self among the engeneers employed at 
the General Electric plant. 

General Electric was employing an 
engineering staff of about 50 men who 
worked 45 hours a week and were being 
paid an average of $45, when an auxil- 
iary staff of about 50 new men was 
taken on. These men worked 40 hours 
to start and were paid about $30 per 
week. 

With the forces still inadequate, it 
was decided to introduce an old-fash- 
ioned labor-saving device, the “stretch- 
out? This was accomplished in a very 
informal manner. A boss would ap- 
proach his draftsmen and inquire very 
casually, “Can you finish the job to-nite, 
Bill?” “Got some free time this eve- 
ning, Jake?” “Hou about turning the 
job out this week, boys?” The men, of 
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course, receiving low pay and feeling 
generally insecure “took” to these “sug- 
gestions.” 

After a few weeks the practice became 
an established institution and the men 
were working 50 hours per week. To 
prove its unselfishness, the company 
even advanced 50c to each man for sup- 
per money. 

But General Electric’s generosity and 
regard for its men is boundless. What 
need was there to “knock off” an hour 
for supper and resume work. It meant 
that the men got home an hour later. 
(Was this an unexpressed resentment 
among the draftsmen?) A schedule was 
arranged where by the men would start 
work at 7:15 A. M. and finish at 6 P. M. 
In this way the men saved an hour—and 
the company saved the supper money. 

A Federation nucleus existed in the 
plant. Lacking strength, the case was 


discussed at the Philadelphia Chapter 
and a letter was written to General 
Electric. Several days later the men 
were called in by the head of the switch 
gear department in groups of ten and 
assured that the overtime schedule did 
not epply to them. 

The ease with which the matter was 
adjusted seems incredible in view of the 
fact that G. E. has fostered company 
unionism and maintained an open-shop 
since the war. But G. E. has experi- 
enced several drives for unionization re- 
cently in many of its plants. Only 4 
month ago, one department in its 
Schenectady plant organized a sit-dowt 
strike and won all its demands. Most 
important has been recognition of the 
union and its unqualified right as the 
agent of collective bargaining. This i§ 
the object of the Philadelphia Chapte? 
for its technical men. 
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INDUSTRY 


LARGER WINDOWS AND BETTER 
LIGHTING 


iN spite of the vast amount of attention which has been paid 
to artificial lighting during the past few years, very little in- 
formation has been made available on the still more important 
subject of natural illumination. Except in factories, where the 
desire of the employer to most efficiently exploit his labor has 
focused attention on the subject, practically no effort has been 
made to improve the natural illumination of the interior of 
buildings by applying the results of scientific research. 


This is true mostly because the proponents of better natural 
illumination have lacked the strong economic interest in im- 
proving existing standards and the high pressure sales-force 
for selling the idea to the general public that electric light and 
power companies have had in the case of artificial lighting. 

The concerted sales campaign carried on by the light and 
power interests is now having the secondary effect of stimulat- 
ing interest in the subject of natural illumination. By far the 
greater part of eye-work is done by natural, rather than by 
artificial, illumination, and the stimulated demand for good 
artificial light has resulted in a demand for good natural light 
as well. 


Many people are not aware of the vast difference in quality 
between natural and artificial light. Dismissing the difference 
in the color of the light, which is unimportant except where ac- 
curate identification of colored objects is necessary, there re- 
mains a tremendous difference in the usual quantities of natural 
and artificial light. While ten or fifteen foot-candles is con- 
‘sidered a good general level of artificial illumination, a room 
‘adequately lit by natural light may have a level of a few 
hundred foot-candles near the windows and no less than twenty- 
five foot-candles at any point in the room. 
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IMPROVEMENT 


This chart shows how your interests and those of your employer 
—in the matter of better lighting—part company at about five 
foot-candles. You’re not likely to do any more work at 80 f. c. 
than you are at 40 f. c., but there’s less strain on your eyes. 
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TEK-TALK 


LARGER WINDOWS AND BETTER LIGHTING — DROUGHT AND THE TECHNICIAN 
—A PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW—HOUSING 


NOTES —SYNTHETICS IN PAINT- 


While natural light has the disadvantage of falling off 
rapidly towards the back of the room, it has the tremendous 
advantage of being perfectly diffused (when not complicated by 
direct sunlight) and of having no concentrated points of glare. 

As draftsmen, most of us have always preferred to work 
by a large, high window. That this preference is a sound one is 
shown by the accompanying chart. It is interesting to note 
that the benefit of more light is mostly a visual one; the benefit 
to the employer (work-benefit) ceasing at about twenty foot- 
candles (witness the notations on the standard light meters) 
but the benefit to the employee’s eyes continuing to rise sharply 
at one-hundred foot-candles. 

A room adequately illuminated by natural light is an over- 
whelmingly better place in which to work and read than a room 
with the best kind of artificial lighting. The important thing 
to remember is that you cannot have too much properly diffused 
light for close eye-work. Light out-of-doors, even on a cloudy 
day, may average from 500 to 1,500 foot-candles. This is the 
kind of light our eyes are made for. The way to get this kind 
of light into buildings is with larger, higher windows. Larger, 
higher windows mean less rather than more glare. 

Where close work is to be done, window area should be not 
less than 18% of the floor area for glass starting 3 feet above 
the floor and not less than 16% for glass starting 4 feet above 
the floor, and preferably much more. Higher windows give 
much more light in the rear of the room; the glass height 
should be at least half the depth of the room. These are 
minimum standards; good practice calls for much more. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS 


DROUGHT AND THE TECHNICIAN 


CONDITIONS IN THE WEST 


ei present drought in the Western States finds the WPA 
and Resettlement Administration workers racing to remedy 
conditions before the Supreme Court brands all attempts to 
aid drought victims as unconstitutional. Much of the remedial 
work entails removal of needy families to regions where better 
farming opportunities may be found and includes projects to 
employ technical men. 

What are the present conditions in the Western States? 
A survey made by the W.P.A. Division of Social Research in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has just 
been issued which includes detailed reports of the 1984 and 
other droughts. Pitiable conditions are described. It is shown 
that during the six months ending December 15th last, more 
than 32,000 persons had been forced to migrate from nineteen 
drought States to California alone. More than one-third of 
these came from the “Dust Bowl” parts of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. The states most seriously 
affected by the present drought are South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Minnesota and Wyoming. Some drought 
areas, notably the Dakotas, have been in a distressed condition 
for six years as a result of droughts, grasshopper plagues, dust 
storms, soil erosion and low crop prices. 
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MISTAKEN METHODS OF LAND USE FUNDAMENTAL 
CAUSE OF PRESENT DISTRESS 


The WPA reports indicate that mistaken methods of 
land use over many years are in a large measure responsible 
for the distress in the drought area. Three principal sugges- 
tions are made in this document: 


1. Conversion of cultivated crop land to permanent pasture 
range in many parts of the area. 


2. Increase of small holdings unsuited to crop production 
and yet not large enough for economic cattle units, to make 
possible greater emphasis upon grazing and less dependence 
upon crops. 


3. Aid to needy families to move to other regions where 
better farming opportunities may be found. 


WPA PROJECTS 


The work of alleviating distress will be split between the 
WPA and the Resettlement Administration. A tentative pro- 
gram will add 20,000 workers to the Resettlement Administra- 
tion in the five Northwestern drought States and 24,000 to the 
WPA. The latter group will work on such projects as farm 
to market roads, reservoirs and conservation dams. 

The Resettlement Administration has been engaged in aid- 
ing destitute and low-income families to move from farm lands 
economically unsuited for cultivation to other more suitable 
lands. It is empowered in this resettlement work to make loans 
to help finance the purchase of farm lands, food, livestock, and 
necessary equipment by farmers, farm tenants, croppers or 
farm laborers. 


RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION TOWNS IN EAST 
MAY SUGGEST PLAN FOR DROUGHT-RIDDEN WEST 


Facts about Western drought tend to focus attention to the 
Resettlement Administration’s work in the Eastern States. 
While the towns planned in the East by the Suburban Resettle- 
ment Division of the Administration are principally designed 
for former city slum dwellers, they contain principles that may 
be useful in rehousing stranded farm population. The Division 
has begun construction of a town at Berwyn, Md., near Wash- 
ington, another near Cincinnati, and a third outside of Mil- 
waukee. The building of a fourth town near New Brunswick, 
N. J., was stopped in May by a decision of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals. While this decision could be ap- 
pealed before the United States Supreme Court it appears un- 
likely that it will be, since the present reactionary majority in 
that body might hand down a decision endangering not only 
the Resettlement Administration’s towns, but the entire work- 
relief program. 


Methods of planning the towns are of interest. The loca- 
tions selected differ widely in climate, local habits and topog- 
raphy. Each town, therefore, was turned over to a separate 
group of technicians as soon as land acquisition was begun, so 
that these differing local conditions might be adequately met. 
The technical groups charged with carrying out this program 
consist of two architects and a town-planner for each town, 
with a full staff of engineers, draftsmen, specification writers 
and estimators. 


It is possible that such planning methods may be utilized 
in providing for Western families driven from their lands by 
drought and dust storms. 
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A PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW 


Epitor, “TEK-TALK”: 


In “Tek-Talk,” June issue, Brother Weinberg correctly con- 
cludes that prefabrication has not gone ahead because it has 
not proved its profit-making possibilities to the satisfaction of 
industry. This, and not its technical superiority to other types 
of construction, is the thing which determines the practicability 
of prefabricated housing. The ability of factory-built houses to 
compete with houses built in the usual way and still return the 
high profits required of a new and speculative industry is de- 
pendent upon two factors: one, the lower price paid for ma- 
terials by large-scale industry, and two, saving in labor-costs. 
The second factor has the greatest effect on profits. 


How is this saving in labor-cost to be effected? Technicians 
have emphasized the saving in labor-time, undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor if mass-production is achieved. Another factor, 
which technicians have mostly disregarded, is proving in prac- 
tice to be of greater importance than labor-time. This is labor- 
price; wages. Just as, in the field of ordinary house construc- 
tion at the present time, only those new small house develop- 
ments employing scab labor at wages far below the union level 
are succeeding in marketing their product, only those producers 
of prefabricated houses who are able to intensify the exploita- 
tion of their labor are able to market their product. 


A case in point is the American Rolling Mills, whose two 
subsidiaries “Steel Houses, Inc.” and “Insulated Steel Houses” 
expect to sell some two or three thousand prefabricated houses 
this year. In producing these houses this company has a vast 
reservoir of cheap labor to draw on: unemployed steel-workers 
who have been kept barely alive by the Roosevelt Relief for just 
such a need. Their product is not technically superior to ordi- 
nary construction, in fact it is probably inferior, and does not | 
involve any rationalization of the mechanical equipment or 
simplification of the shell of the house, but it meets the specifi- 
cations of the financier: it can be marketed at a profit. This is 
almost entirely due to the lack of organization and resulting 
low wages in the steel industry... . ; 


Incidentally, it seems to me that if we are to discuss such 
subjects as prefabricated housing in the “BULLETIN,” the dis- 
cussion might be made more practical. Instead of speculating 
as to whether or not prefabrication will increase or decrease 
employment when, as and if it becomes a reality, it could be 
approached from the standpoint of actual developments in the 
field, rather than through abstractions. 

RICHARD HARMON 


We agree with the last paragraph and say, “If you can 
make it more practical, go to it!” We have asked Brother Wil- 
liams of the New York Chapter to investigate and write about 
actual developments. But where, oh where are the prefabrica- 
tors in other chapters? What have they to say on the subject? 
Engineers, architects, fabricate some letters or articles! 


HOUSING NOTES 


HE Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bill died with the 74th 

Congress. This bill had the merit of proposing a permanent 
housing authority completely independent of relief agencies. 
It also had many deficiencies. For example, it offered no really 
adequate assurance of low rents. Its appropriation was grossly 
inadequate and it involved no serious commitments on the part 
of the government. In spite of these and other deficiencies, the 
defeat of the Wagner-Ellenbogen Bill was a blow at the housing 
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movement because it meant a victory for the real estate and 
panking interests which are unalterably opposed to government 
participation in this field. And yet it was admitted on all sides 
that slums will not be cleared and low rental housing provided 
unless the government is involved to a major degree. 


' The fate of the Wagner-Ellenbogen Bill focuses attention 
4 mere bill introduced in the last session by Congressman Byron 
_ Scott, Democrat, of California. This bill was formulated 
y the Inter-Professional Association in collaboration with the 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
ie with Representative Scott. It is the consummation of over 
wo years of research and discussion on the part of the FAECT 
ommittees and it represents the only piece of housing legislation 
hus far proposed in this country for coping with the wretched 
jousing conditions of the American people in an honest and 
ealistic manner. 


Briefly, the Scott Bill provides for the construction of ten 
illion dwelling units within the next ten years. This figure, 
ncidentally, coincides with the estimate which Senator Wagner 
imself has made of the immediate housing needs of the coun- 
‘ry. Under the Scott Bill, a housing fund is created directly 
ut of the U. S. Treasury for the purpose of providing the major 
re of the cost of this program. Federal grants from this fund 
re to be available to local Public Housing Agencies which will 
o the actual building and which maintain and own the dwel- 
ngs, provided, however, that these agencies agree to certain 
nportant conditions. First among these is that the rents to be 
iarged shall in no case be more than $5 per room per month.. 
there are also other conditions, dictated by experience, which 
over the tenure rights of occupants and the payment of union 
* prevailing wage rates to all workers (including technicians) 
1 any way connected with the construction and maintenance of 
le housing. SIMON BREINES 


[Housing bills will again be introduced when Congress con- 
mes in January, 1937. If properly supported in the next six 
onths, the Scott Bill will serve as a powerful challenge to the 
estate interests and their friends in the administration. 
deration chapters should get copies of the Scott Bill from the 
mal Office for the purpose of discussing it at meetings. 
dividuals may procure copies from their local Congressmen 
‘asking for H.R. 12,835.—Editor.] 


YNTHETICS IN PAINT INDUSTRY 


LLTHOUGH some synthetic products have been used in the 
paint and varnish industry, particularly in pigments, and, 
a sense, ester gum, no real impetus to the development of 
nthetic paint and varnish materials occurred until the Amberol 
@ of varnish gum was produced about a decade ago. This 
Mm is in effect a modified ester gum in which a large percentage 
Tosin (about 80%) is used to carry into solution in varnish 
{a relatively small proportion of an oil-insoluble phenol-for- 
Idehyde resin. This resin enjoyed a monopoly of the synthetic 
mish resin business for several years, until the Bakelite Co. 
bduced the first 100% phenol-formaldehyde of the oil-soluble 
Today, many resin manufacturers are offering for sale 
Soluble resins of the phenol-formaldehyde type, almost all 
them being based on the fact that when phenols substituted 
he para position are treated with formaldehyde the re- 
Ang resin is soluble in such oils as linseed, chinawood, perilla, 
’ Such resins, in addition to being more uniform than the 
il gums, are said to combine with the oil, particularly china- 
d oil, during the cooking of the varnish, conferring fast- 
ing and anti-aging properties on the varnishes. Para-substi- 
a phenols commercially available for the manufacture of 
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these resins are few in number, the two principal ones being 
paraphenyl phenol and para tertiary amyl phenol. 

Much more recent than the synthetic varnish gum is the 
advent of the synthetic drying oil. Drying oils are mixtures of 
the glycerides of various unsaturated fatty acids, such as lino- 
leic and linolenic acids, and the production of synthetic drying 
oils consists in general of the splitting of the fatty acids from 
an oil such as chinawood oil, separating the more desirable fatty 
acids from the others in the mixture and re-combining the se- 
lected acids with glycerine to form a new oil. The “desirable” 
fatty acids are said to be those containing a pair of conjugated 
double bonds as distinguished from acids containing two double 
bonds more widely separated in the chain. Chinawood oil ap- 
parently owes its superiority over other drying oils to its higher 
content of fatty acids with conjugated double bonds, and the 
synthetic drying oils, consisting almost wholly of such fatty 
acids esterified with glycerine, are therefore claimed to surpass 
any of the natural oils. These products have been on the market 
too short a time to permit of a real estimation of their value. 


ORGANIC SYNTHESIS OPENS NEW FIELDS 


An oil which was actually synthesized from the elements 
carbon and hydrogen was the product called “SDO” (Synthetic 
Drying Oil) by its manufacturers, the Du Pont Co. In the pre- 
paration of that company’s synthetic rubber, Duprene, the first 
step consists in the polymerization of acetylene to monovinyl- 
acetylene. At the same time larg amounts of divinylacetylene 
are obtained. This compound when heated in an oxygen-free 
atmosphere at temperatures below 100° C. polymerizes to vis- 
cous oils which are drying oils. The films obtained from these 
oils are said to be unaffected by all solvents. So far as the author 
is aware, “SDO” is no longer being offered for sale. 


Another synthetic drying oil, less widely known but more 
extensively used than the two preceding, is derived from 
cashew nut shell oil, a substance produced in large quantities 
in India as a by-product of the cashew nut industry. This oil 
is an alkali-insoluble phenol substituted in the meta position 
by a long unsaturated chain. Under various conditions of treat- 
ment, such as by heat, acids, or formadehyde, this oil is poly- 
merized to a viscous oil possessing drying properties. By reason 
of the fact that this substance is not glyceride and cannot be 
saponified, films obtained from it possess unusual alkali resis- 
tance and accordingly paints compounded from it are used ex- 
tensively for cement paints. The high solvent and acid resistance 
of the films have led to the adoption of such varnishes and 
paints, sold under the trade-name “Harvel” for coating of labo- 
ratory table tops. 


In the field of solvents, or thinners, formerly occupied al- 
most exclusively by turpentine, naphthas derived from petroleum 
and coal tar have been employed for many years. The coal tar 
solvents, such as xylene and high flash naphtha, are the better 
solvents, particularly for some of the synthetic varnish resins, 
but are more expensive. Synthetic naphthas having solvent 
powers of the order of the coal tar thinners, coupled with a 
price between that of the petroleum thinners and coal tar sol- 
vents, have been produced in the past few years by the high- 
pressure, high-temperature hydrogenation of petroleum oils, 
This process, originating in Germany for the liquefaction of 
coal, has been perfected in this country chiefly by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J., for the production of paint and varnish 
thinners marketed under the name “Solvesso.” 


Thus, we see that the paint and varnish industry, tradition- 
ally controlled by rule-of-thumb methods and jealously guarded 
secrets, has been invaded in every department by the synthetic 
organic chemist. 8S. CAPLAN 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS— 


If he is lucky ten million men will die 


The German chemist has always ranked high in the in- 
dustrial field; under Hitler, he is reaching new heights by 
adapting his profession to the demands of the Nazi war ma- 
chine. Ethics of death-manufacture aside, what does the 
chemist stand to get out of the deal? In a recent report on the 
world’s chemical industry, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
says: “National-Socialist policies conferred benefits upon the 
chemical industry through maintaining order and stability in 
the labor field, avoiding wage increases from the depressed levels 
of previous years... A feature of the 1935 industrial activity 
was its confinement to the capital goods industry, which has been 
given a strong impetus by the vigorous national re-armament 
program. In contrast, the index of consumption-goods output 
declined.” Our own DuPonts will soon be telling us that “glory 
is better than butter.” Will we fall for that? 


Professions and unions don’t mix 


“Several fundamental considerations point to the impos- 
sibility of unionizing draftsmen and designers,” a recent issue 
of Product Engineering tells us. This comes as rather a sur- 
prise to us who have been unionized into the Federation. But 
P.E. goes on to tell us why the Federation is “impossible.” 
First, (get this) we “are far from the level of intelligence of 
the men with whom labor organizers generally deal.” Then we 
realize that, “with few exceptions, the job of draftsmen is but a 
stage in a career... a step in the development to bigger un- 
dertakings.’” How many on WPA still fall for that “career” 
gag? But this remarkable journal continues: “As for pay, 
working conditions and hours—it is hard to imagine how union- 
izing could improve them!” How about that, gentlemen—do the 
chemists out in Brooklyn, the WPA employees in Philly, the 
parks employees in Chicago—do they find it “hard to imagine” 
how the union could help them? Closing on a plaintive note, 
P. E. begs: “Now Mr. Labor Leader, please stop annoying these 
draftsmen and designers . . . they have nothing in common 
with you because they are apprentices in a profession where 
individual ability is rewarded.” How’s that for pap from the 
seats of learning? 


A production-control scheme for engineers? 


Engineers Council for Professional Development, accord- 
ing to a recent release, is “seeking uniformity in engineering 
degrees.” We know very little about ECPD, except that it rep- 
resents the old-line “professional” societies such as ASME, 
ASCE and ASHVE, all of which are more and more showing 
their true employer characteristics. And we know very little 
about “the necessity for unifying the names of, and clarifying 
the requirements for, engineering degrees.” But we'll bet any 
of you that it boils down to a scheme for limiting the produc- 
tion of young engineers by making it more expensive and more 
difficult to get the education necessary to practice. And don’t 
be shocked to learn that the college faculties are collaborating. 
Remember the business men who run most college boards. 


Comedy at Pittsburgh 


Construction Safety, jocular news-letter of the employers’ 
National Safety Council, is always worth quoting. The comedy 
of the recent Pittsburgh flood (there was a comic side, you 
know) was nowhere better shown than in an “executive ironing 
the contents of his safe deposit box with an electric iron loaned 
by the bank.” We can’t help wondering how many irons the bank 
loaned to the workers who were wiped out by the flood?... 
Incidentally, C.S. has another hint for employers. The Council 
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has just published a booklet, “Safe at Home,” telling how home 
accidents may be avoided. Says astute C.S.: “Here is an op- 
portunity to do an effective employee-relations job by giving 
each worker a copy.” 


There will always be floods and slums 


The Engineering News-Record has an editorial line which 
fascinates us. After the disastrous floods in Pittsburgh this 
spring, E.N.R. displayed a strong editorial opposition to the 
Federation idea that something could be done about floods, 
“There will always be floods,” it opined and then proceeded to 
show all the reasons why America could never have flood con- 
trol—for nothing less than public ownership of land could 
control the many complex abuses which cause the mounting 
flood danger in America. Knowing the E.N.R. to be the organ 
of the vested interests of industrial construction, we were not 
much surprised. But now it attacks the U. S, Chamber of 
Commerce for its opposition to public housing. “If any skeptics } 
still doubt the need for action on housing,” says E.N.R. trench- 
antly, “let them consider current statistics.” Fair enough, we 
say, but let them also study current statistics on flood and 
erosion damage. And the real estate men have “argued only | 
for retention of the system under which unfit housing has come 
to be recognized as a national evil.” It seems to us E.N.R. is 
doing exactly the same thing. Pot calls kettle black! 


The Supreme Court discloses 


Exults the June Electrical Contracting: “Again, as in the 
decision that wiped out NRA, the Supreme Court discloses that 
the Federal government has no power to fix wages, hours and © 
commodity prices in intra-state commerce.” We like that word 
“discloses.” With the recent invalidation of the New York 
Minimum Wage Law, the nine old men “disclosed” that neither 
had the states the power to regulate hours, wages or working 
conditions. We wonder when American workers will form their 
own Farmer-Labor Party to “disclose” to the courts their de-— 
termination to stop this usurpation by the judiciary? 


More licensing or stricter building-law enforcement? 


One by one, eighteen names have been added to the list 
of dead in the recent collapse of a “modern” apartment in the 
Bronx: eight other workmen are in the hospital. The cras b 
came unexpectedly while workmen were putting “the finishing © 
touches” onto an ornamental masonry tower which, according Oo 
Peter Reveille, Bronx Building Commissioner, was too heavy 
for its supports. Aside from our indignation at the cynical 
fashion in which the death of eighteen men goes uninvesUg™ 
ated and their families left destitute, we are wondering what 
the AIA has to say to this. We understand they have set up 
a committee to investigate the collapse: will they be able t 
prove that licensing and registration has “protected public 
health and safety” in this case? Or will they find that a stro 
and effective building department, with full police powers a” d 
full responsibility, is the correct means to prevent such mishaps 
in the future? 


In Bukharest they take it seriously 


In this connection, we quote the English Architect 
Building News: “Seven architects have been arrested following 
the collapse of a grandstand at Bukharest, when some 25 people 
were killed and over 400 injured. An eighth architect com 
mitted suicide before police arrived. Apparently there is 
safety in numbers.” 


THE BULLETS 


IN INDUSTRY 


With the opening of the drive to or- 
anize steel and other major industries, 
he Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
ion, headed by John L. Lewis, assured 
New York Chapter of full support in 
J] industries where organizing cam- 
aigns are being carried on. The organ- 
ation committee of the chapter confer- 
ed with John Brophy, Director of CIO, 
ad other officials and found them eager 
) assist in the organization of technical 
mployees into the Federation. In the 
une issue of its newspaper, the Com- 
jittee on Industrial Organization af- 
irmed its support of Federation activi- 
s and its intention of offering cooper- 
tion. 

ew York Chapter’s organization 
gmmittee for private industry has been 
pecially active among draftsmen and 
signers in the marine industry and has 
id the basis for locals in a number of 
aportant yards where hundreds of 
chnical men are employed. 


COUNCIL 12 STRIKES JOACHIM 
LABORATORIES AGAIN 


n protest against the firing of five of 
heir members the entire staff of chem- 
ts at Joachim Research Laboratories, 
nc, FAECT Council 12, have walked 
demanding reinstatement of their 
embers and written guarantees and 
mtracts. Joachim after entering into 
verbal agreement with the staff as a 
sult of a previous strike (see May 
e of Bulletin, p. 12) waited a short 
riod to consolidate his forces and 
lally took advantage of a slow season 
fire the five men in retaliation for 
aving organized the laboratory. 

n addition to sending printed state- 
ents outlining the case with their de- 
ands to all of Joachim’s clientele, the 
deration has sent detailed briefs of 
@ case to the Regional Labor Relations 
ard, the American Institute of Chem- 
is, the Association of Consulting Chem- 
S and Chemical Engineers, the Pro- 
ssional Engineers Society and District 
uncil No. 9 of the Painters Union, 
F, of L. While positive aid from the 
fessional societies has been thus far 
certain, District Council No. 9 through 
3 Secretary, Louis Weinstock, has re- 
Onded by offering the full cooperation 
its union and in particular by boy- 
iting all those paint manufacturers 
ul retaining the services of the Joachim 
oratories. 

h the meantime picketing by the Fed- 
tion continues in front of the lab- 
tory and in front of Mr. Joachim’s 
me, 
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EW YORK: JOHN J. LEWIS GROUP TO SUPPORT FAECT ORGANIZATION 


CIVIL SERVICE SECTION FIGHTS 
FOR ELIGIBLES 


The civil service section is conducting 
a spirited campaign against an attempt 
by the Midtown Tunnel Authority to 
ignore existing “grade four” structural 
designer lists by setting up a new title 
of “tunnel designer.” A number of or- 
ganizations have come to the chapter’s 
support. The New York State Civil 
Service Commission is coming to New 
York City during the first week of July 
to hold hearings on the Federation’s 
charges. 


A two-day conference with Washington 
WPA officials was held by a committee au- 
thorized to represent all Federation chapters, 
the Architectural Guild and the Prevailing 
Wage Conference. This committee presented 
demands for sick leave and vacations with 
pay for WPA technical personnel. It also of- 
fered a plan for establishing prevailing wages 
for technical employees, ‘The plan included 
provisions for a federal board, containing 
representatives of the employees, to afford 
final appeal in cases where local administra- 
tors fail to make satisfactory adjustments. 


The committee also called for an investiga- 
tion into the dismissal of ten Department of 
Parks employees of New York City, among 
them Jules Korchien, National Secretary of 
the Federation. All of this group were fired 
for organizational activity. The committee 
prevailed upon the officials to phone the New 
York administrator and ask him to inquire 
into the case at once. Other outstanding 
grievances and cases of discrimination were 
also presented, 

Although it is prevented by the Constitu- 
tion from the endorsement of political candi- 
dates, the New York Chapter, consistent with 
its policy of sponsoring discussion on all out- 
standing topics of the day, is preparing a 
pamphlet on a farmer-labor party through 
its farmer-labor party committee. All of the 
sections are planning forums, lectures and 
debates on the subject. - 


The referendum now being conducted on 
the increase of dues is coming to a close. The 
vote for increase to one dollar per month of 
all members excepting students and unem- 
ployed, shows a proportion of three to one in 
favor of the increase. 


On June 11th, the Chapter sponsored a suc- 
cessful theatre party at which the play, 
“Bury the Dead,’ was presented. There was 
a net profit of $240.00, 


Due to increasing activities during the past 
weeks, the Chapter plans to continue general 
membership meetings throughout the summer. 
However, all of these meetings have been ar- 
ranged to be held outdoors on the roof of a 
neighboring high school. All summer meet- 
ings will have a very short order of business 
to be followed by refreshments and dancing. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the New York 
Chapter, organized a little over a month ago, 
is taking the leadership in plans for the en- 
largement and improvement of Federation 
headquarters. It is probable that the Auxil- 
jiary will assist in contacting many men in 
private industry who might be difficult to 
contact otherwise. 

J. 8. JACOBY, 
General Secretary, 
New York Chapter. 


PHILADELPHIA : 


HOUSING CONFERENCE 


Maxwell Levinson, Chairman of the 
City Wide Housing Committee, of which 
the chapter is a member, gave a com- 
plete report on the activities of the com- 
mittee at the last general membership 
meeting. Analyses of the Scott and the 
Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bills were 
presented resulting in the enthusiastic 
endorsement of the Scott Bill by the 
membership. 


Brother Levinson was formerly secre- 
tary of Philadelphia Chapter. 


The City-wide Housing Committee is 
sponsored by forty-four progressive or- 
ganizations and trade unions, including 
the Interprofessional Association, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union, 
Building Trades Council and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 


The chapter, feeling that the RCA- 
Victor strike in Camden presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show technical 
men the advantages of united action, is 
maintaining close contact with the Un- 
ited Electrical and Radio Workers Union 
and is bringing the issues into the draft- 
ing rooms where the company union had 


a strong influence at the beginning of 
the strike. 


The efforts of the WPA committee are now 
centered around the issues of lay-offs, pre- 
vailing wages and ten per cent increases in 
the monthly earnings of technical and pro- 
fessional workers. The newly formed City 
Projects Council, organized through the ef- 
forts of the Federation, the Artists Union, the 
Writers Union and a number of white collar 
organizations, has given valuable support in 
pressing for these concessions, 


WILSON LAMB, 
Chapter Editor, 


WASHINGTON: 


CULTURAL PROGRAM 


A two-session conference to discuss the 
aims, policies, and structure of the Washing- 
ton Chapter was held June 14. This conference 
was a Substitute for the city convention, which 
has been postponed to the fall, Between the 
conference and the convention, the Organiza- 
tional Committee will draw up the results of 
the conference discussions in the form of con- 
crete proposals to be submitted at the con- 
vention for action. 

There were indications that the chapter 
would more fully utilize the attractiveness of 
technical lectures in the future. Neglect of 
this aspect of the organization has been a Se- 
rious detriment, inasmuch as the economic 
problems of the vast majority of professionals 
in Washington are not nearly so pressing and 
vital as they are in other parts of the country. 
The cultural approach will appeal to a large 
number whom we have been unable to reach 
thus far with a purely trade-union program, 
Sports may also take a place in the chapter 
life to effect closer personal and fraternal 
bonds. IRVING MICHELSON, 

Chapter Editor, 
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CLEVELAND SECURES WAGE RISE 


Increases of $47.67 per month in the 
minimum rate for enumerators were 
won in the fight of the Cleveland Chapter 
against the fifty and sixty cent hourly 
rates paid in the Cuyahoga County 
Auditor’s Office. 

The campaign was opened in April 
with the drafting of a resolution stating 
that the work was sufficiently important 
to require highly-trained technical help, 
and that this technical help should re- 
ceive “an adequate and immediate in- 
crease in the rates of pay .. . commen- 
surate with their services and stand- 
ards.” 

The Auditor replied that he was “in 
accord with the view that enumerators 
as well as other employees should be 
compensated commensurately with the 
value of their services” and continued: 


‘Tt is apparent that you are unacquainted 
with the nature of the work involved as well 
as the true situation with respect to the em- 
ployees’ remuneration by your comparison of 
this enumeration with that of certain govern- 
ment projects which I believe are restricted 
to a limited number of hours weekly employ- 
ment. 

“Phe enumeration of buildings in connec- 
tion with the appraisal thereof has been made 
a major study in this office for many years 
resulting in the adoption of simple, easily 
understood rules for uniform building iden- 
tifications. 

“While some men with drafting experience 
have been employed as enumerators, this qual- 
ification is not a necessary requirement. Some 
of the enumerators were formerly employed 
in selling real estate, others performed clerical 
work, Men acquainted with the commonly- 
used building terms should easily qualify for 
the position of enumerator. 

“It is the purpose of the Auditor to increase 
the pay of those enumerators who display 
special qualifications in their work beyond 
the base rate of sixty cents an hour paid in- 
experienced men. I believe you will agree 
with me that it would be a misuse of the tax- 
payer’s money to pay inexperienced men re- 
quiring closer supervision the same rates as 
experienced and better qualified enumerators.” 


In rebuttal to the Auditor’s letter, the 
Chapter replied: 


“It is an error to assume that we are, or 
were, unacquainted with the nature of the 
work involved in enumerating buildings for 
reappraisal. We are, and were, thoroughly 
familiar with the enumerators’ duties. We in- 
vestigated before we protested. Moreover, a 
number of our men took the examination 
given applicants on April 27th, an examina- 
tion, you will recall, which covered the enu- 
meration of dwellings only. 

“This examination clearly confirmed our 
conception of the minimum requirements of 
enumerators, which were: 

(a) Drafting experience at least equal to 
that of an experienced tracer; 


(b) General knowledge of all types of 
building materials likely to be encountered ; 

(ec) Sufficient engineering knowledge to 
understand plans and to plot buildings on the 
sites ; 

(a) Reasonable accuracy in measuring and 
incaleulating; and 

(e) Tact, courtesy, pleasing personality, 
good appearance, and personal integrity. 
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“These requirements, in our judgment, do 
not indicate that rates so low as fifty and 
sixty cents an hour are reasonable or just. 


“We know that inexperienced men could 
not do this work. You were undoubtedly of 
the same opinion when, on March 29th, you 
advertised for men in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The advertisement read as follows: 


‘HELP WANTED, MALE Draftsmen, with 
architectural or engineering experience; state 
training and experience, wages expected. Box 
29,255, Plain Dealer.’ 

“We do not believe in misusing the tax- 
payers’ money for the very good reason that 
we are all taxpayers as well as technical-pro- 
fessional workers, At the same time we do 
not believe in misusing the taxpayers’ money 
by employing inexperienced men to gather 
property data on which reappraisals are to 
be based. This appears to us to savor of the 
tactic of buying cheap goods to save money, 
which is like stopping the clock to save time. 
Our contention is that inexperienced or ineffi- 
cient men should not be doing this work, and 
that those who are doing it and are capable 
of doing it should be properly compensated. 

“We believe that a minimum or base wage 
rate less than that established for WPA pro- 
fessional workers is inadequate, and we must, 
as a matter of principle, protest any debase- 
ment of standards. The fact that WPA 
workers are limited to approximately 24 hours 
a week is irrelevant. As long as hourly rates 
are paid, the rate per hour is the criterion. 
Incidentally, we see no reason why the enu- 
merators should work 44 hours a week, and 
believe the maximum should be 40 hours or 
less, although that, of course, is not the im- 
mediate issue. 

“Finally, we have no quarrel with wage 
rates graduated according to ability or re- 
sponsibility. Moreover, this exchange of views 
would be rather pointless without specific 
proposals, Our proposal, therefore, is that 
rates be established in accordance with our 
Federation’s adopted scale, a copy of which 
is attached hereto.” 


In addition to the direct campaign 
launched at the Auditor’s Office the 
Chapter sought to enlist the aid of other 
technical organizations such as The 
Cleveland Engineering Society, The 
Architectural School of Western Re- 
serve University, and particularly the 
Architectural League of Western Re- 
serve. The reply of the so-called League, 
which is a namby-pamby admixture of 
employers and employees, headed by a 
dealer of books and magazines, was as 
follows: 

“Phe Executive Committee of the Architec- 
tural League of the Western Reserve does not 
have the power to ally the League with an 
individual or organization on any particular 
matter or policy. 

“It is the policy of this organization to be 
at all times interested in assisting the pro- 
fession as a whole. To date, all problems 
which have been presented to the Architec- 
tural League have been adjusted to the satis- 
faction of all concerned.” 

The Chapter took full advantage of 
the opening left by the League’s reply, 
and set forth its interpretation of the 
League’s policy as follows: 

“We think you are under a misapprehension 
as to the purport of our communication. We 


did not suggest that the League ally itself 
with the FAECT on the issue raised, espe- 


cially by action of the League’s Executive 
Committee alone. What we did do was to ask 
that the resolution, a copy of which was sent 
you, be brought before the League’s member- 
ship, at a regular meeting, for consideration 
and, we hoped, for endorsement and adoption, 
“We know of only two reasons why this 
step could not be taken by your Executive 
Committee. These are, first, that the League 
does not have regular or, for that matter, 
any membership meetings; or, second, that 
the Executive Committee does not wish to let 
the membership decide for themselves ques- 
tions affecting the members’ own welfare. If 
either of these reasons be correct, the only in- 
ference that can be drawn is that the avowed 
policy of the League, namely, ‘to be at all 
times interested in assisting the profession 
as a whole,’ is a paper policy only and not 
one of action. 
“We believe that the evils of low pay fo 
employee-architects, wherever employed, and 
low fees or commissions for employer-archi- 
tects by whomever retained, are a most seri- 
ous menace to the well-being of the profession 
as a whole and one which calls for sincere 
and active cooperation between the variou 
organizations seeking to better the conditions 
obtaining in the profession. 
“As to your statement that ‘all problems 
which have been presented to the Architee- 
tural League have been adjusted to the satis- 
faction of all concerned,’ we would call your 
attention to the fact that the problem of pay 
in the Auditor’s Office is a problem which 
has been presented to the League, and this 
problem has not been adjusted to the satis 
faction of all concerned by any means, In 
fact, the only interpretation which we can 
put upon your reply to us is that the Bx- 
ecutive Committee of the League side-steps” 
the problem completely. 
“Or are we mistaken in this interpretation? 
If so, we should be glad to hear from 
further, and would appreciate your coopera~ 
tion.” 


Throughout the struggle for increases, 
the men employed in the County Audi 
tor’s Office, a force now numbe 
about 130 men, with a few exceptions 
were lax in cooperating with the Cha 
ter in pressing for a favorable settle 
ment of the controversy. Had they been 
more courageous in backing up the 
Chapter’s demands, their increases would 
doubtless have been realized immed 
ately. As it is, the results of the ca 
paign started by Organizer Roy Webe 
about April 1st have been consummate 
only in the middle of June, when, : 
no publicity or announcements of any 
sort, the men on this project were rais 
to a minimum of seventy-five cents 4 
hour, with some rating ninety-two cents 
and a few still higher. 


These, of course, are not the rates de 
manded under the FAECT  schedulé 
Nevertheless, these men have benefi 
by our campaign. A few are backing 
up. The majority are still standin 
aloof, seemingly either ungraté 
enough, or afraid to line up with an 
ganization which can put up a “dig 
fied” and effective fight for their right 


ORVAL P. PLYMALBE, 
Chapter Editor. 
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A NEW DECLARATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


erement of wealth, is assured TO each 
member of the community. 

Civilization is CO-OPERATION. Co- 
operation is ACTION for the common 
good. We are as yet only half-civilized; 
we co-operate to the limit in producing 
wealth, yet we cling to an anarchic sys- 
‘tem (or lack of system) in distributing 
the wealth—the common wealth—co-op- 
eratively produced. 

Civilization, if there is to be any, must 
be born again. Its Magna Charta must 
be a new declaration—not one of inde- 
pendence, this time, but rather a sincere 
Declaration, on the part of each and 
every one of us, of INTERDEPEND- 
ENCE. Each must make that declaration 
for himself, and THEN STAND BY IT. 
And whatever may be its phraseology, 
its tone, its drift, it must, above all, 
be based in principle upon the truth ex- 
pressed in these lines of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s: 

_ “He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 

We drew a circle that took him in!” 
PAUL V. L. STEWART 


COLLABORATION COSTLY 


Baguio, Phillipine Islands 

ditor, the BULLETIN :— 

To state that I have been pleased and 
deeply interested in the BULLETIN is 
putting it mildly. I am convinced that 
echnical men have at last awakened, 
and I hope from now on that they will 
Maintain an increasing vigilance that 
ll go far towards elevating them to 
the just place in our society to which 
they are entitled. 

Years ago, I attempted to start a pro- 
tective association for chemists ... My 
idea has been essentially that chemists 
should have a definite and influental say 
im regard to salaries paid out by the 
various employers who engage them. 
However, at the time I published my ar- 
icle in the Journal of Industrial Engi- 
cers and Chemists, I met no little dis- 
souragement. And the letters I received 
vere certainly not calculated to convince 
he that some chemists at least were at 
all receptive to the idea of unionism. 

at was in 1915. 

Later on in the twenties, Lloyd Lam- 
Oni successfully initiated the American 
nstitute of Chemists in New York. 
While I was in San Francisco, I had 
Ome little correspondence with Lam- 
Oni. My idea of formulating the eco- 
omic aims just didn’t meet with his ap- 
toval. The institute had a considerable 
‘ace for chemical ethics but, I am con- 
mced, has since that time played direct- 
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ly into the hands of the employing class. 

Any decided collaboration with the 
ruling class of industrialists and bank- 
ers simply means the emasculation of 
the working group who tries it. The 
AFofL tried it in 1926 but then Green 
was of the old Gompers School, and one 
couldn’t expect anything else. Sueceed- 
ing years, in my opinion, amply demon- 
strated that it was a costly move for 
labor to make. Capital and labor repre- 
sent two antagonistic groups. Sooner or 
later, it is either one or the other. How- 
ever, if labor assumes power, managed 
and directed of course by the technical 
group, it is possible that we will arrive 
at a collectivist form of society, which 
is the only one that can adequately cope 
with the complications of our modern 
life. 

I’m writing an article for the BUL- 
LETIN in regard to chemists and their 
problems which I believe will be worth 
while and may stir things up a little. It 
may take a few weeks yet to get the ar- 
ticle in shape. 

If the professsions come in their al- 
phabetical order, I should say that the 
chemists should precede the engineers. 
I’m sure that this is logically correct, 
since actually chemistry and physics are 
the most fundamental of all the physical 
sciences. However, this is rather a small 
matter and does not merit the weight I 
attach to it. 


With best greetings and _ sincere 
wishes that the Federation may become 
a potent force in our American life, I 
am, respectfully, 

R. G. N., PhD: 


READER SEEKS STEEL NEWS 


Editor, the BULLETIN :— 


In a recent column in the New York 
World-Telegram, Heywood Broun, Pres- 
ident of the Newspaper Guild of Amer- 
ica hinted that most newspapers are de- 
liberately misrepresenting or hushing up 
accounts of labor organization in the 
steel industry as it is being carried on 
by the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization. 


This newspaper misrepresentation and 
“silent treatment” is becoming very ob- 
vious. Any victory for Hearst’s presi- 
dential candidate, Alf. M. Landon, de- 
pends entirely upon smashing the effec- 
tiveness of labor organizations. Hence 
Hearst’s efforts to deepen the split be- 
tween craft unionists by means of edi- 
torialized labor news. Hence his efforts 
to distort the facts about William Green 
and John L, Lewis in the hope of split- 
ting labor’s solidarity. 

Since the future of all organized labor 
depends upon the success in organizing 


NOTES AND OPINIONS 


the steel industry, every effort should be 
made by such labor organs as the Fed- 
eration “BULLETIN” to neutralize the 
lies that will appear in the newspapers. 

Perhaps the brothers in the steel dis- 
tricts of Cleveland or Pittsburgh or 
Chicago can keep the BULLETIN in- 
formed as to events. The work of the 
CIO is of vital importance for tech- 
nicians in these cities, since real organ- 
ization of plant workers will pave the 


way for organization of technical 
workers. 


I notice that the NATION magazine 
is providing the “lowdown” on the steel 
industry, news which can’t be gotten 
everywhere. Let’s have some news real 
news about steel, Mr. Editor. 


JAMES DIACK 
New York 


A NEW PARTY 


Editor, the BULLETIN :— 


I think that the article by Brother 
Korchien in last month’s BULLETIN is 
very timely. He very correctly estimates 
the possibilities of the Federation and 
more generally the entire labor move- 
ment as the backbone of a people’s po- 
litical movement. 

The trade unions are the only prop 
for the economic standards of labor. 
They can as easily serve as the roots of 
a political party whose purpose it would 
be to give labor at least an equal influ- 
ence in our government as is now 
wielded by the huge trusts and monop- 
olies. 

Such a labor party would be different 
from the Democratic and Republican 
parties, very different. Its leaders would 
not be politicians in the accepted sense. 
They would not just be “responsive” to 
the needs of labor. They would be the 
very leaders who led struggles for de- 
cent wages and better conditions and, 
when elected, would enact their own 
class legislation. Furthermore, such a 
party would become a mass movement 
of democrtic participation by workers of 
all categories in contradistinction to the 
other parties where nominations aré 
made made behind closed doors and the 
people just vote. It would be a compo- 
site, economic, political and cultural 
movement. 

The need for such a party in America 
is overwhelming. The logic for such a 
party is irresistible. If our membership 
were informed in detail as to its exact 
nature, they would hail it with acclaim. 
The Federation, I think, should assume 
a more positive role therein and the 
BULLETIN should cover labor party 
developments regularly. 

Gerald Price 
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